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men, two supported Buchanan; of the fifteen Pennsylvanians, nine
were steadfast to him. In the West the schism turned from Buchanan.
Only one of Ohio's eight Democratic Representatives and two of In-
diana's five remained strictly loyal to the administration fiat. The Cali-
fornia delegation of two was equally divided. This northern split was
based as much upon factional and sectional differences within the states,
disagreements over patronage and the like, as upon antagonism over
principles.
The anti-administration bloc proceeded to organize. They chose
Thomas L. Harris of Illinois and John B. Haskin of New York as chair-
man and secretary. They advised with Douglas and had the aid of R. J.
Walker and Stanton, who were attempting to arouse public sentiment
against the "fraud." They secured some southern support. Governor
Wise of Virginia, possibly with an eye to northern aid for the Presi-
dency in 1860, wrote a letter to Tammany denouncing Lecompton; and
Henry Clay's son James, now a Democratic member from Kentucky,
sometimes fraternized with the bloc.10
When General Clarkson arrived with the official copy of the Lecomp-
ton constitution January 30, the anti-Lecompton bloc moved into action.
At a meeting attended by James B. Clay they appointed a committee of
Clay, Haskin, and S. S. Cox to wait upon the President and urge him
to refuse to endorse the document. The committee went to the White
House on a fruitless errand. They reported public opinion rising against
this travesty and told Buchanan plainly that he could not command
enough votes to pass it. Would not the President heed the handwriting
on the wall? He would not. He replied to the committee that he was
committed. The Lecompton constitution with slavery was the legal will
of the people of Kansas, and he would urge Congress to accept it. He
had decided to drive Lecompton "naked" through Congress in thirty
days, and thus destroy Kansas as a political weapon in plenty of time
before the elections. He would carry Lecompton or die.11
The President had made this decision despite confidential word from
Kansas of which his opponents were presumably ignorant. Ex-Judge
Rush Elmore, the largest slaveholder in Kansas, who was brother-in-law
of Senator Fitzpatrick and was otherwise well connected, had just
arrived with a private message from Governor Denver. The new Gov-